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port from James Wallis, chief of police in Rod- 
riguez, that ‘several times during the night of 
August 26-27th, 1883, reports were heard com- 
ing from the eastward like the distant roar of 
heavy guns. These reports continued at inter- 
vals of between three and four hours.’ Were it 
not for the continuous chain of evidence from 
places at gradually increasing distances from 











another couple of days it was making a trans- 
atlantic journey ; and then it might be found, 
for still a couple of days more, over the forests 
of Brazil ere it commenced the great Pacific 
voyage, which brought it back to the East In- 
dies. The dust of Krakatoa had put a girdle 
round the earth in thirteen days. The shape of 
the cloud appears to have been elongated, so 
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ns Aavectus panensn Sen ENTE vo Us anenmmeED TO Krakatoa, we might well hesitate to believe that | that it took two or three days to complete the 
‘ the noises James Wallis heard were really from | passage over any stated place. When the dust- 
. JOSEPH WALTON, the great voleano, but a glance at the map,| cloud had regained the Straits of Sunda the 
d. Moorgstown, Buruineton Co., N. J. which shows the several stations where the great | eruption was all over, but the winds were still 
he ee sounds were heard, leaves no room for doubt. | the same as before, and again the comminuted 
ck Entered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P. O. We thus have the astounding fact that almost | pumice sped on its impetuous career. The 
a across the whole wide extent of the Indian Ocean, | density of the cloud had, however, lessened. 
at For “Tux Farenn.” | that is to a distance of nearly 3000 miles (2968), | Doubtless much of the material was subsiding, 
nA Krakatoa. the sound of the throes of Krakatoa were pro- | and the remainder was becoming diffused over 
nd pagated.” a wider area. Accordingly, we find that the 
ad,  epemmmmieend anata “T have not space to enter fully into the dis-| track of the stream during this second revolu- 
". “Lloyds’ Agent at Batavia, 94 miles distant, | cussion of the great sea waves which accom-| tion is somewhat wider than it was on the first, 
, of says, that on the morning of the 27th of August, | panied the eruption of Krakatoa. I shall con- | though still mainly confined between the tropics. 
| the reports and concussions were simply deafen- | tent myself with the mention of three facts in| The speed with which the dust revolved was, 
ing At Carimon, Java Island, reports were | illustration thereof. Of these probably the most | however, unabated. Continents and oceans were 
in- heard which led to the belief that some vessel off- | unusual is the magnitude of the area over which | again swept over with a velocity double that of 
Va- shore was making signals of distress, and boats | the undulations were perceived. Thus, to men-| an express train, and again the earth was sur- 
ich, were accordingly put out to render succor, but | tion but a single instance, and that not by any | rounded within the fortnight. The dust-cloud 
ra no vessel was found, as the reports were from | means an extreme one, we find that the tide | had now further widened its limits, but was still 
Krakatoa, 355 miles away. At Macassar, in| gauge at Table Bay reveals waves which, not- |} distinguishable, and with unlessened speed com- | 
Celebes, explosions were heard all over the prov- | withstanding that they have travelled 5100 miles | menced for a third time to encircle the earth. \ 
” of ince. Two steamers were sent out to discover | from Krakatoa, have still a range of eighteen | The limits of the stream had spread themselves "| 
Ad the cause, for the authorities did not then know | inches when they arrive at the southern coast of | outside the tropics, though still falling short of I 
said, that what they heard came from Krakatoa, 969} Africa. The second fact that I mention illus-| Europe. There is no reason to think that there 
9. miles away. But mere hundreds of miles will | trates the magnitude of the seismic waves by the | was any decline in the velocity of 76 miles per 
not suffice to exemplify the range of this stu-| extraordinary inundations that they produced | hour, but the gradual diffusion of the dust be- i 
pendous siren. In St. Louis Bay, in Borneo, a| on the shores of the Straits of Sunda. Captain | gins to obliterate the indications by which its 
ged number of natives, who had been guilty of mur-| Wharton shows that the waves, as they deluged | movements could be perceived, so that during, | 
at der, thought they heard the sounds of vengeance | the land, must have been fifty feet, or, in one| and after the third circuit the phenomena be- 
in the approach of an attacking force. They | well-authenticated case, seventy-two feet high.| came so fused that while their glory covers the \ 
inted fled from their village, little fancying that what | [t was, of course, these vast floods which caused | earth, the distinction .between the successive re- | 
ta alarmed them really came from Krakatoa 1116] the fearful loss of life. The third illustrative | turns has vanished. In November the area H 
oaah miles distant. All over the island of Timor] fact concerns the fate of a man-of-war, the| which contained the Krakatoa dust had siffi- 
Sixth alarming sounds were heard, and so urgent did | Berouw. This unhappy vessel was borne from | ciently expanded from its original tropical limits 
the situation appear that the Government was | its normal element and left high and dry in Su-| to include Europe and the greater part of North 
ublic aroused, and sent off a steamer to ascertain the | matra, a mile and three-quarters inland, and} America. During the winter months the sus- 
| 140 cause. The sounds had, however, come 1351 | thirty feet above the level of the sea.” pended material gradually subsided or, at all t 
fonth miles, all the way from Krakatoa. Inthe Vie-] “During the crisis on August 26-27th, the | events, became evanescent, and in the following 
toria Plains of West Australia the inhabitants | volume of material blown into the air was suffi-| spring the earth regained its normal state in so \ 
seul were startled by the discharge of artillery—an | ciently dense to obscure the coast of Sumatra to | far as the Straits of Sunda were concerned.” 
unwonted noise in that peaceful district—but | such a degree that at 10 a. m. the darkness there f 
the artillery was at Krakatoa, now 1700 miles | is stated to have been more intense than it is , \ 
as away. The inhabitants of Daly Waters in South even in the blackest of nights. The fire-dust Tuer is an old story of a beggar to whom Wi 
NJ Australia, were rudely awakened at midnight | ascended to an elevation which, as we have al- | °%¢ day there appeared by the way-side a beau- | 
fonth on Sunday, August 26th, by an explosion re-| ready mentioned, is estimated to have been as| tiful being, with her hands outstretched, laden i 
sembling the blasting of rock, which lasted for | much as seventeen miles. Borne aloft into these with treasures. | As he gazed at her in stupid ! 
ETON, a few minutes. The time and other circum- | higher regions of our atmosphere, the clouds of | 8¥"prise, she glided past him ; but she returned 
SHOF, stances show that here again was Krakatoa] dust at once became the sport of the winds and | With her treasures still held out to him; and 
heard this time at the monstrous distance of | the currents that may be found there.” once more, with beseeching eyes, as if she would \ 
| Sum 2023 miles. But there is undoubted testimony} “It appears that this cloud of dust started im- compel him to take what she offered, she passed i 
ion to that to distances even greater than 2023 miles, mediately from Krakatoa for a series of voyages slowly by and disappeared. She had no sooner | 
dS the waves of sound conveyed tidings of the] round the world. The highway which it at first a = wy - waking oo oe he = i 
supt mighty convulsion. Diego Garcia, in the Chagos | pursued may, for our present purpose, be suffi- | Te@ eagerly in the direction Se taken. He ; 
ale Islands, is 2267 miles from Krakatoa, but the| ciently defined by the Tropic of Cancer and| ™et @ traveller, and said, “Have you seen a 
sistan! 


thunders traversed even this distance, and cre- 
ated the belief that there must be some ship in 
distress, for which a diligent but necessarily in- 
effectual search was made. To pass at once to 
the most remarkable case of all, we have a re- 





beautiful stranger, with her hands full of the ri 
things that I want going along this road?” 
“Yes,” replied the traveller, “her name is Op- 
portunity. But once offered, and once refused, 
she never returns.” — Congregationalist. 


the Tropic of Capricorn, though it hardly ap- 
proached these- margins at first. Westward the 
dust of Krakatoa takes its way. In three days 
it had crossed the Indian Ocean and was rapidly 
flying over the heart of Equatorial Africa; for 
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js sometimes forced into folds or wrinkles, while 
the beds of rock above and below it remain al- 
most unaltered. It is thought that some of the 
complicated foldings which the gneissic rocks of 
Pennsylvania exhibit, have been the result of 
similar forces acting upon them, when in a 
lastic state. But there seems to be but little 
doubt that the mountains of Pennsylvania, and 
the adjacent ridges of hills, which show so re- 
markable a uniformity in direction, from N. E. 
toS. W., have been formed by the slow contrac- 
tion of the earth’s surface, caused by its cooling 
from its originally heated condition. This con- 
traction which has acted with inconceivable 
slowness, and with inconceivable power, has pro- 
duced a pressure at right angles to the general 
line of the hills; and has forced the crust of the 
earth into the ridges which we now find. “The 
brittle rock,” says Dana, “experienced the force 
so gradually that it yielded with little fracture, 
except along the axes of the fulds, where the 
strain was greatest. The folds were sometimes 
pressed over until their tops projected westward 
over their bases—which could only have been 
done by a force acting with extreme slowness.” 

There are ample proofs that rock, and even 
ice, which is a very brittle substance, will yield 
to long-continued pressure. If a long flat cake 
of ice is supported at the ends only, and left in 
that position, it will gradually bend by its own 
weight so as to be hollow in the middle; and I 
have seen slabs of stone in which the same effect 
had been produced in the same way. One of 
these was a heavy slab covering a grave in the 
yard by the old Presbyterian place of worship 
in Donegal, Lancaster Co., Pa. The two ends 
were supported by low walls, and there was a 
decided flexure in the stone. 

The Kaolin beds lie along the valley of one 
of the branches of a small run called Beaver 
Creek. Halfa mile or more to the south of it, 
is a belt of Feldspar, in which a quarry has 
been opened, from which large quantities of this 
mineral are being removed. It was an interest- 
ing spot, geologically very similar to that de- 
scribed on page 347. The Feldspar lay in a 
thick massive stratum, less mixed with Quartz 
than in the former mine. But Quartz was pre- 
sent in abundance, and crystals of Mica were 
scattered about, showing that the rock was not 
essentially unlike the gneiss rocks in the adjoin- 
ing districts, and differed principally in the con- 
stituent materials being formed into separate 
masses, instead of being mingled in minute crys- 
tals. About 900 tons per month of this Feld- 
spar are ground in a mill near by, and shipped 
to manufacturers of pottery, &c., in many parts 
of the United States. 

The stone is first crushed into a coarse powder, 
by huge grindstones of several tons weight, which 
revolve upon it. This powder is then placed in 
iron cylinders where it revolves for several hours 
in contact with a bushel or so of small egg- 
shaped pebbles of extremely hard stone, brought 
from the coast of Greenland or Norway. This 
reduces it to a fine powder. 

The visit to this quarry enabled me the better 
to understand the Kaolin deposit which appears 
to be a bed of 125 feet in width, lying at the 
bottom of the little hollow along which flows 
Beaver Creek. It has no doubt at one time been 
a layer of Feldspar, such as I saw exposed in 
the quarry in the vicinity, and through the de- 
composition which so readily affects Feldspar, it 
has been converted into white plastic clay, so 
valuable in the making of china. In the work- 
ings we visited a large amount of the overlying 
earth had been removed; but the Kaolin is now 
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obtained by sinking shafts into it to a depth of 
about 100 feet, and then running drifts as far as 
convenient into the clay. It is so impervious to 
water, that very little trouble is experienced in 
keeping the workings free from that fluid. How 
deep the deposit extends is not known, as none 
of the shafts that have been sunk, have reached 
the bottom; but it is probable that if a sufficient 
depth were attained, the Kaolin would be found 
to change into the rocky Feldspar, from which 
it has been manufactured by the chemical forces 
of nature. 

A small spur of limestone rock projects at one 
end of the excavation. The proprietor of the 
mine suggested that the toughness of his Kaolin 
(which he claimed to be greater than usual) 
might be due to the presence of a portion of 
lime; and in support of this theory, he stated 
that at one time he had introduced water from 
some limestone springs into his mill, to wash the 
Kaolin. The effect was to render it so tough 
and plastic, that it was unmanageable, and would 
not pass through the pumps. 

The Kaolin as it comes from the mine is a 
moist mass of clay. This is thoroughly mixed 
with water, and the quartz sand, and small par- 
ticles of Mica which it contains are allowed to 
settle, while the particles of Kaolin remain longer 
in suspension, and are carried by the water into 
vats, where they also settle. The semi-fluid 
substance is then pressed in cloths to remove the 
most of the water, and the residuum dried, when 
it is ready for shipment. 

Pure Kaolin is a Silicate of Alumina, with a 
little water in combination. That furnished by 
the National Kaolin Company contains only 
about 2 per cent. of other ingredients, of which 
about 1.5 per cent. is oxide of iron. Where iron 
is more abundant, it gives the clay a darker 
yellow shade, which is objectionable in the manu- 
facture of white ware. The quality of the clay 
must vary with that of the rock from which it 
is formed. 

The great agent in the decomposition of the 
Feldspar rock is water percolating through the 
strata, and this is especially effective when there 
is a stratum of soil above it, from which the 
water can absorb vegetable and other acids, 
which act chemically on the rock. The depth 
to which the decomposition goes in a bed of 
Feldspar is determined by the drainage outlet 
of these percolating waters—which in the present 
instance is probably the bed of the Brandywine 
Creek, a short distance to the west of the mine. 

Of the clay dug from these pits, about two- 
thirds are estimated to be sand and refuse; and 
one-third marketable Kaolin. 

After leaving the Kaolin works and the Feld- 
spar quarry, we visited a quarry or mine, from 
which a large amount of garnet rock is taken— 
which is used for making sand-paper and similar 
uses. The hardness of the material adapts it for 
such purposes. In describing the quarry at 
Avondale in Chester County, a few weeks ago, I 
spoke of the large rounded crystals of garnet 
which were imbedded in the stone of that quarry. 
Garnets are found in many places in the slaty 
rocks (Mica-schists) which abound in the south- 
ern parts of Delaware, Chester and Lancaster 
counties ; and in some places they so abound as 
to form a large part of the substance of the rock. 
The specimens which we obtained at the “ Gar- 
net Mine” were composed of masses of crystals, 
from the size of a small grain of sand to that of 
a large pea, intermingled with Quartz and some 
Mica. 

During one part of our day’s travel, we passed 
over a field of quartz gravel, which reminded 
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me of my Jersey home—especially when I saw 
specimens in which the gravel had been cemented 
together by oxide of iron, forming a pudding- 
stone, such as is common in eastern New Jersey, 
and which is spoken of in the geological trea- 
tises, as a Ferruginous conglomerate. 


J. W. 


For “ Tue Frrenp.”” 


John Churchman. 
(Continued from page 358.) 

I retained my care and circumspection for 
some time; but through unwatchfulness and a 
desire for play, which led into lightness and for- 
getfulness, I lost this state before I was twelve 
years of age; and though the Lord was near, 
and followed me by his reproof, in order to bring 
me under judgment, I fled from it as much as I 
could. I let in a belief, that as I had been 
favored to taste in so wonderful a manner, “ of 
the good word of life, and powers of the world 
to come, and had so shamefully fallen away, 
there remained for me no more sacrifice for sin; 
but a fearful looking for of judgment, and fiery 
indignation,” which as I thought, burned in me 
to that degree that I was afraid to be alone, for 
it seemed to be loudly proclaimed in me, that 
whether I eat, or drank, waked, or slept, I was 
accursed. When alone, I abhorred myself; but 
when in company, I used my utmost endeavors 
to hide my condition by being cheerful and arch 
in my discourse, and was thought by most young 
people to have a knack, as they called it, at jest- 
ing and witty turns ; yet even in this time, I en- 
tertained such a value for religion, that I was 
not willing to disclose my situation, lest I should 
be a reproach thereto, or discourage others from 
seeking happiness. When night came and I 
went to bed, no tongue can express the anguish 
I felt. I was afraid to lay awake, and afraid to 
desire sleep, lest I should be cut off from the 
land of the living, and my portion appointed in 
utter darkness. I so far neglected my learning, 
that when about thirteen years old, I could read 
but poorly, though once a ready reader. I was 
not willing that good Friends should take notice 
of me, or look me steadily in the face; for I 
thought they would discern my wickedness, and 
it would be a trouble to them, or their reproving 
me would add to my distress. I seemed to be 
left without any power to resist what I knew to 
be evil, and being ashamed that I had so lost 
my little learning, I sought to divert myself by 
endeavoring to regain it. My former genius 
and delight returned, and when about fifteen 
years of age, I had made great improvement, not 
only in reading, but in writing, arithmetic, and 
several branches of the mathematics, and began 
to value myself thereon, and so got over the 
convictions of the Divine Witness, which spoke 
trouble in me. During this time I was diligent 
in attending meetings, hoping at seasons that the 
Lord would condescend once more to visit me; 
for a saying of an eminently pious man was 
revived in my remembrance, “ That if there re- 
mained a desire in the heart after redemption, 
as it was kept to, the Lord would again assured- 
ly visit such in his own time.” I was therefore 
fearful of neglecting meetings, lest I might miss 
of the good intended for me; yet the subtle work- 
ing of the power of darkness was very great, 
suggesting to me that all things came by nature, 
and that there was no God, no heaven, no devil, 
no punishment for evil, religion a jest, and pain- 
ful care about futurity a silly whim, propagated 
to deprive people of pleasure. But blessed be 
the Lord! He preserved me from this snare; for 
while I felt his judgments for sin, I believed in 
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his being and holiness; and I am indeed fully of 
the mind, that no man can be an atheist before 
he acts contrary to knowledge, when, to allay 
the horror and anguish of mind he feels for the 
commission of sin, he closes in with this tempta- 
tion. At other times the same subtle power 
would tempt me to despair of mercy, which, if 
given way to, would lead to distraction ; but the 
hand of the Lord was underneath, though for my 
disobedience He suffered me to remain in the 
wilderness and to dwell as among fiery serpents, 
until He had wasted that disposition in me which 
lusted after forbidden things. 

In this state I continued until I was about 
nineteen years of age, and as I was one day 
walking to meeting, thinking on my forlorn 
condition, and remembering the bread in my 
Heavenly Father’s house, of which I had par- 
taken when I was a dutiful child, and that by 
straying from Him, and spending my portion, I 
had been eight years in grievous want, I in- 
wardly cried, if thou art pleased again to visit 
me, I beseech thee, O Lord, visit my body with 
sickness, or pain, or whatever thou may please, 
so that the will of the old man may be ie and 
every thing in me that thy controversy is against, 
that I may be made a sanctified vessel by thy 
power ; spare only my life, until my redemption 
is wrought, and my peace made with thee! 

About this time, viz., in the Tenth Month, 
1824, my father died, which was a great loss to 
our family; and as he had allotted me to live 
with and take care of my mother, it became my 
duty to keep mostly at home. I spent nearly a 
year in the condition above mentioned ; often 
out of hope of ever attaining to the state I had 
witnessed when very young; but in the fall of 
the year after I had arrived to the age of twenty 
years; it pleased the Lord to remember me, who 
had been an exile, in captivity under the old 
taskmaster in Egypt spiritually, and by his 
righteous judgments mixed with unspeakable 
mercies, to make way for my deliverance. I 
was visited with a sore fit of sickness, which in 
a few days so fully awakened me, that I had no 
hope of being again entrusted with health. My 
misspent time, and all my transgressions were 
brought to my remembrance, and heavy judg- 
ment was upon me for them. I was met with 
in this narrow path, and could no longer fly from 
God and his spirit in my conscience, whose sore 
displeasure I had justly incurred. I had heard 
of men who had been notorious offenders, and 
fled from the justice of the law, until they be- 
came outlawed; such in a spiritual sense my 
case appeared to be. I thought I had, as it were, 
heard an act of grace and free pardon repeatedly 
proclaimed, if I would return and live uprightly 
for the future; but in the time of such visita- 
tions, I concluded it was only to bring me under 
judgment and to take me from my pleasure, for 
that my offences would never be pardoned, and 
so I had withstood, or neglected those visitations. 
I now saw clearly, that herein I had followed 
the lying suggestions of Satan, my enemy. At 
this time my old will in the fallen nature gave 
up its life, and I cried, “I am not worthy to live 
or enjoy thy favor, yet Oh Lord! if thou wilt be 
pleased to look on me with an eye of pity, do 
what thou wilt with me, magnify thy own name, 
prepare me by thy judgments and power that 
thy mercy may be shown in and by me, whether 
thou cut the thread of my life, or shall grant me 
more days, which is only in thy power.” My 
heart was made exceedingly tender, I wept 
much, and an evidence was given me, that the 
Lord had heard my ery, and in mercy looked 
down on me from his holy habitation, and a 


willing heart was given me and patience to bear 
his chastisements and the working of his eternal 
Word, which created all things at the beginning, 
and by which only poor fallen man is created 
anew in the heavenly image and prepared to 
praise Him with acceptance, who lives for ever 
and ever. 

Whilst I lay in this condition I said little or 
nothing, but was quite sensible, yet exceedingly 
weakened, having for about twenty-four hours 
felt more inward and inexpressible anguish, than 
outward pain. Toward the morning of the fifth 
day and night of my illness, I felt the incomes 
and owning of Divine love in a greater degree 
than ever; for the prospect I had of so great for- 
giveness made me love the more, for love is ever 
reciprocal. I saw the morning light and thought 
all things looked new and sweet. I Jay where 
the sun shone near, or on my bed, and have 
sometimes since thought, that being weak, the 
strength of the light and too much company 
hurt me. I leave this hint to excite nurses and 
those who have the care of very weak indisposed 
people, to beware of letting over much light 
come upon them, or many visitors, except they 
be such who are sensible of the weak by being 
inward and quiet, waiting to feel the sympathy 
which truth gives, the company of such being 
truly refreshing. 

It pleased the Lord to restore me so that I re- 
covered my usual strength, and was frequently 
humbled under a sense of the tender dealings of 
a merciful God, whose goodness and owning 
love I felt to be very near. I then loved retire- 
ment and to feel after the incomes of life, and 
was often fearful lest I should again fall away. 
In this time it was manifested to me, that if in 
patience I stood faithful, I should be called to 
the work of the ministry. I loved to attend re- 
ligious meetings, especially those for discipline, 
and it was clearly shown me, that all who attend 
those meetings should wait in great awfulness, 
to know the immediate presence of Christ, the 
Head of the Church, to give them an under- 
standing what their several services are, and for 
ability to answer his requirings, for it is by his 
light and spirit that the Lord’s work is done 
with acceptance, and none should presume to 
speak or act without its motion and direction. 
They who act and speak without it, often darken 
counsel, mislead the weak, and expose their own 
folly, to the burthen and grief of sensible Friends. 
It was in great fear that I attempted to speak in 
these meetings, and as I kept low, with an eye 
single to the honor of truth, I felt peace and in- 
ward strength to increase from time to time. It 
is good for all who are concerned to speak to 
matters in meetings for discipline, to take heed 
that their own spirit do not prompt thereto, and 
to mind the time when to speak fitly ; for a word 
in season from a pure heart is precious, and fre- 
quently prevents debates instead of ministering 
contention, and when they have spoken to busi- 
ness, they should turn inward to feel whether 
the pure truth owns them, and in that rest, with- 
out an over anxious care whether it succeeds at 
that time or not, so Friends will be preserved 
from being lifted up, because their service is im- 
mediately owned ; or if it should be rejected or 
slighted, in this inward humble state, the labor 
is felt to be the Lord’s. 

(To be continued.) 
ciniceneiipiinininenindee 

“ Tne children of this world are wiser in their 
own generation than the children of light,” but 
it is not necessary for Christians and churches 
to act foolishly in order to make good their claim 
to be true disciples. 


SELEctzp, 
OUR OWN. 
If I had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day 
The words unkind 
Would trouble my mind 
I said when you went away, 
I had been more careful, darling, 
Nor given you needless pain ; 
But we vex “our own” 
With look and tone 
We may never take back again. 


For though in the quiet evening 
You may give me the kiss of peace, 
Yet it might be 
That never for me, 
The pain of the heart should cease, 
How many go forth in the morning, 
That never come home at night! 
And hearts have broken 
For harsh words spoken 
That sorrow can ne’er set right. 


We have careful thoughts for the stranger 
And smiles for the sometime guest ; 
But oft for “ our own” 
The bitter tone, 
Though we love “our own” the best. 
Ah, lips with the curve impatient! 
Ah, brow with that look of scorn! 
’Twere a cruel fate 
Were the night too late 
To undo the work of morn. 
— WM. E. Sangster. 
ee 
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HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP. 





BY ALEXANDER R. THOMPSON. 


O precious gift of thoughtful love ! 
To weariness the timeliest 
That it can need or ask, above 
All price, the benison of rest ! 
The rest that help and healing brings, 
To wakeful eyes that watch and weep, 
Beneath its strong and silent wings. 
He giveth his beloved sleep. 


And then to them whom lovingly 
His tender hand to sleep hath stilled, 
He giveth on in full and free 
Bestowal, till all need is filled. 
To sinew strength, so it may bear 
The burden of another day, 
To failing heart the will to dare 
The strain and peril of the way. 


And thus there cometh by his gift, 
Out of this mimic death of sleep,— 
Marvel of love,—the silent lift 
To fuller life, whose feet can keep 
Upon the rugged way their hold, 
And steadily can onward fare, 
Come toil and trouble manifold 
Gladness or sadness, peace or care. 


He giveth sleep, with gentle hand 
From weary limb and throbbing brain,— 
His angel,—to unclasp the band 
That holds them prisoners to pain. 
In slumber sweet He giveth peace, 
Longer or shorter let it be, 
Yet for the while a glad release, 
A welcome, blest immunity. 


Sometimes the waking here below 
Is only to another morn 
Of time on earth; but even so 
His own to fresher life are born. 
And sometimes they from sleep awake 
Not here, but on the other side; 
And so to them has come the break 
Of the transcendent morning-tide. 
—S. S. Times, 
ee 


TO AN AFFLICTED CHRISTIAN. 


’Tis a Heaven below 
Our Saviour to know, 
And to feel that his presence is near us, 
To sweeten the way 
While on earth we still stay, 
And in our afflictions to cheer us. 


D. H. 
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For “Tue Franv.” | the large block of business buildings erected on 
Early Meeting-houses of Friends. its site, and that of the old Academy building, 
(Continued from page 357.) which was removed in 1867. 


Saved by a Lark. 


“There is a nest in there, and I am going to 
find it,” said Helen to herself. She parted the 
tall yellow wheat-stalks to right and left, and 
went forward, looking all about her with her 
bright, sharp eyes. She did not have to go very 
far, for right before her was the nest, sure 
enough, and in it were three little birds. 

Was there ever anything so cunning as those 
little heads, with their “e bills wide open! It 
was such a pretty place for a nest too. Helen 
clapped her hands again, she was so happy. 

Then she sat down by the nest, but she did 
not touch the birdies. It was like being in a 
golden forest, for the grain was high above her 
head. 

Soon her eyes began to feel heavy, for she was 
very tired after her long walk. She lay down, 
with her head upon her arm, and in a short time 
was fast asleep. 

On came the horses, drawing the great reaper 
with its sharp, cutting knives. Helen’s father 
was driving, and they were coming right towards 
the spot where the little child was laying. Oh, 
Helen, little does your father think that you are 
hidden there in the tall grain! 

What was it that made the farmer check his 
horses all at once? Did something tell him that 
his dear baby was in danger? Oh, no; he 
thought that she was safe at home with her 
mother. But he was a good man, with a kind 
heart, and he saw something that made him 
stop. 

The lark was flying wildly about over the 
grain that was in front of the reaper. She 
seemed to say, “Stop! stop!” The farmer 
thought that he knew what she meant, and he | 
was too kind-hearted to harm a bird’s nest. So 
he said to one of the men, “ Here, Tom, come 
and hold the horses. There must be a nest some- 
where among this grain I will walk in and 
look for it.” 

What a cry the men heard when he found 
little Helen fast asleep by the lark’s nest! How 
his heart almost stood still when he thought of H 
the danger that she had been in! He caught 
her up in his arms and covered her face with 
kisses. “Oh, my darling!” he said, “it was the 
lark that saved you.” 


















FOURTH STREET MEETING HOUSE. FAIR HILL MEETING. 


The meeting-house on Fourth Street near the} The first mention we find made of this meet- 
corner of Chestnut, on the site now occupied by | ing, is by a minute of Philadelphia Monthly 
the William Forrest buildings was erected in| Meeting, in the Twelfth Month, 1702, viz:— 
1763, and seems to have been designed largel “Some Friends living distant from the meet- 
to accommodate the “ Youths’ Meetings,” which ing, between this and Germantown, and Frank- 
were organized in 1696, and held four times a| fort, proposed the building of a meeting-house 
year, on the Second day after the Quarterly | near the Half-Way Run. The meeting after 
Meeting ; also to afford a suitable place to hold | considering the matter, thought fit to leave it to 
Monthly and other business meetings. Although | the neighborhood of Friends thereabouts, if they 
the chambers of the Great Meeting House had | think themselves able to go on, without the as 
been fitted up for that and kindred uses, as be-|'sistance of Friends in the town, who are at 
fore alluded to, Friends did not appear to be well | present building a meeting-house, and cannot 
suited in that respect, and after various plans had | help them, unless they defer it to another year.” 
been proposed, among others the enlargement of| “A piece of ground containing four acres was 
the Pine Street House, the following conclusion | purchased in 1703 by Nicholas Waln and John 
was reached :-— Goodsonn, for the sum of £8, current money, of 

Seventh Month, 1763.—“ It being considered, | Pennsylvania, by the direction and appointment 
and now agreed to, that a building should be} of the members, or persons belonging to the 
erected on some part of the lot belonging to this} Monthly Meeting of the people of God called 
meeting on which the Public School House} Quakers, in Philadelphia, and by them held in 
stands, which may not only serve for this pur- | trust ‘ For the benefit, use and behoof of the poor 
pose, but for the accommodating the meeting | people of the said Quakers belonging to ye said 
held Quarterly with the scholars under the care | meeting forever, and fora place to erect a meet- 
of Friends, which has for some time past been | ing-house and school-house on for ye use and 
much wanted.” ° service of ye said people, and fora place to bury 

A committee was appointed to prepare aj their dead,” on which was afterward erected 
plan and make an estimate of the cost, who pro- | Fair Hill Meeting-House. 

—s that the building be one story high, 76] This land was bounded on the northwest by 
eet front on Fourth Street, 42 feet deep, and 12] another tract of land of 20 acres, which came 
feet high ; and that it should not stand nearer | into the possession of Friends by the will of 
the wall of the school house than 25 feet; their} George Fox. “For a meeting-house, and a 
plan was adopted and the work commenced. | school-house, and a burying place, and for a 
But upon further consideration it was deter-| playground for the children,” &c. 

mined to raise the building another story. There was considerable difficulty in getting 

Eleventh Month.—* The Friends who under- | the land located, and the title does not appear to 
took to solicit subscriptions for carrying the | have been fully confirmed to the Monthly Meet- 
meeting house (now building) another story, | ing of Philadelphia until the year 1767 ; seventy- 
report that they have obtained subscriptions to | seven years after the death of George Fox. 
the amount of 550 pounds, &c., upon considera-| The meeting-house was erected probably in 
tion whereof, and the report of the workmen | 1706, as a minute of Second Month, 1707, men- 
that materials may be readily procured, it is| tions it as being completed ; also that a bill was 
agreed to carry up the wall another story be-| presented “for fencing a little burying ground at 
tween 10 and 11 feet, and to get the house cov- Pair Hill, which was allowed, ont ordered to be 
ered in,” &c. paid; David Lloyd and Anthony Morris are 

It was completed the following year, as ap-| desired to enquire into the conveyance of the Wan. ts enne dice fools. call Sits iene Dita tee 
pears by a minute of the Monthly Meeting, as| said house and ground at Fair Hill.” tl he i 7 i he ; tn sen nomial 7 in 
well as in the answer to the general queries,| Tenth Month, 1759.—‘*The meeting being v0 one are gg ares 
. . . . er father’s strong arms. She could not under- 
viz :— informed that some convenience is wanting at sored eshth eeniin the tenen can deen bicaien 

“At a Monthly Meeting held in our new| Fair Hill meeting-house the better to accom- i 2 tiese hefore the mes 2A onan 
meeting-house in Fourth street, Philadelphia, | modate the holding of their meeting and school | _. h thei ae kL The gag See ; ie 
the 5th of Tenth Month, 1764,” and “A new | there, Isaac Zane (et al.) are desired to view the | ¥' ith ‘ark’ : .% ‘h k I oe t — id 
meeting-house on Fourth street in this city (has | same, and after conferring with Friends of that Seoul . » littl 7 Hele ee 
been built) for the accommodation of our mect-| meeting to get what is necessary done.” Yaa 4d 1 vl st the little birds in the 
ings for discipline.” First Month, 1761.‘ The Committee re- . wd nee pn epg his on 

After the division of Philadelphia Monthly | ported a bill for repairs, and building a parti- aid” “G d bles - birds! — ain he "? 
Meeting into three parts, or Districts in 1772,| tion in Fair Hill meeting-house, which was aah eh th ‘aahe te the “babe oe 
the Monthly Meetings for the Southern District | approved.” ‘He a Se oe eee ee ee 
were held in this house, as is shown by their] This house does not appear to have been used | “*“”Pe" 8 Second Areader. 
opening minute, viz :— as a meeting house much after the beginning of 

“On the 25th day of the Eleventh Month,| the present century; for in the allotment of 
being the fourth of the week, 1772, divers men | property to the different Monthly Meetings in 
and women Friends assembled in our meeting-| 1817, there was assigned “to Green Street 
house on Fourth street, being the first Monthly | Monthly Meeting the four acres of land at Fair 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the] Hill, on which was the old graveyard, and all 
Southern District, appointed for the maintaining | the buildings, including the brick kitchen at- 
of the testimony of Truth and our Christian] tached to the stone farm house, which was 
discipline, within the limits prescribed for the | erected for Fair Hill meeting-house.” 
said Monthly Meeting.” This venerable structure, in which many of 

A select school for girls was held in the second | the ancient worthies delivered their gospel mes- 
story of this building for many years; later a| sages, was obliged to give way to the march of 
primary school was opened on the first floor, | improvement, and was removed in 1888 to allow 
after it ceased to be used as a meeting room. of the opening of Cambria street. 

The building was taken down in 1859, and J. W. Lipprycort. 























































































































































































































































A Deed of Kindness at Newton, Massachusetts. 
—The hill was alive with merry boys and girls 
on a bright afternoon in winter. What fun it 
was indeed to coast swiftly down the icy slope, 
and what shouts of ringing laughter as the sleds 
flew down the hill. 

Young and old seemed to be having the gay- 
est time possible. Big boys on double-runners, 
with crowds of little tots at their backs, with 
rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes, turned the sharp 
corner at the end of the hill, to shortly help drag 
the heavy carry-all up to the top again. 

The sun had almost set, and its rosy light 
filled the street, but before any had started to go 
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home, a man driving a large load of wood began 
to ascend the icy path. The sleds steered out of 
the way, as the poor horse tried almost in vain 
to go on. 

Suddenly he stopped, for he could go on no 
further. The road was so slippery that in try- 
ing to walk his hind legs slipped from beneath 
him. The man seemed enraged, and began 
whipping the poor creature cruelly. As the 
horse could not go on, the man struck harder. 
Meanwhile, a little girl, Amy by name, got off 
her sled, and stepping up to the man said 
politely, “ Couldn’t I help you with your horse, 
sir? the load of wood seems very heavy for 
him.” The man looked very much surprised, 
but stopped immediately. Amy went up to the 
horse, patted his nose gently, and whispered 
kindly in his ear. A number of boys were 
taking a few of the logs off the cart, and trans- 
ferring them to their sleds to drag up the hill. 

Amy then led the horse along, for she was 
very gentle, and the noble creature was perfectly 
willing to obey her. The man walked along, 
and really felt much ashamed, as he ought. At 
last they reached the top, and the boys put back 
the wood, as the load was not too heavy for a 
level. As the children all bade each other good- 
night to go home, the man turned around, say- 
ing, “ Many thanks to ye, my lads, and to the 
little missy,” which showed how he felt. Which 
do you think was happier that night, the horse, 
or the little girl who belonged to the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ?— 
D. M. D. in Our Dumb Animals. 


seivanenensiliipsaiemmnmanenie 

Old Age.—Rowland Hill, himself a very old 
man, says that he heard of one who was asked 
what age he was. He answered, “ The right side 
of eighty.” “I thought you were more than 
eighty,” said the inquirer. “ Yes, I am beyond 
it,” he replied; “and that is the right side, for 
I am nearer to my eternal rest.” 

A man once said to Dr. Rees, “ You are 
whitening fast.” The doctor answered him in a 
sermon which he preached immediately after : 
“There is a wee white flower which comes up 
through the earth at this season of the year. 
Sometimes it comes up through the snow and 
frost ; but we are all glad to see the snowdrop, 
because it proclaims that the winter is over, and 
that the summer is at hand. A friend reminded 
me last night that I was whitening fast. But 
heed not that, brother; it is to me a proof that 
my winter will soon be over—that I shall have 
done presently with the cold east winds and the 
frosts of earth, and that my summer—my eternal 
summer—is at hand.” 

To a humble Christian it was remarked, “I 
fear you are near another world.” “Fear it, 
sir!” he replied, “I know I am; but, blessed be 
the Lord, I do not fear it—I hope it.” 

The apostle Paul was an old man, but, happily 
for him, he was no agnostic, and so he could say, 
“I know in whom I have believed, and that He 
will keep that which I have committed to Him 
until that day; henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness.” 

But for old age to be happy it must be a time 
of acceptance. Old age fought against is mis- 
erable; old age accepted is calm and peaceful. 
Enameled wrinkles dare not smile; the honest 
wrinkles may even laugh. To be living ina 
mistake is to be living in a false position, and in 
all false positions there is weakness and discom- 
fort and misery. 

The way to be happy in your old age is to 
consider that you are not in a false position, but 
in a right one—in the one which God has or- 


THE FRIEND. 


dained for you, and therefore in the one which 
contains blessings for you—its blessings, its own 
peculiar blessings. Where you meet with disap- 
pointment is in expecting from it what does not 
belong to it, and what would not be blessing even 
if it did—The Quiver. 


Natural History, Science, &. 


Bread of Water-Lily Seeds.—A variety of 
water-lily, called Water-Chestnut, grows in 
China, the fruit of which is collected by women 
and children, who paddle about among the 
plants in small circular boats resembling wash- 
tubs. Other species are grown in Cashmere, 
where the lakes become so crowded with plants 
that navigation is impossible. The fruit has the 
flavor of a chestnut, and may be eaten either raw 
orcooked. The seeds of the Lotus (Nelumbo) 
were much used as food in ancient Egypt. The 
Klamath Indians use the seeds of the yellow 
water-lily (Nuphea lutea). 


Whiskeyand Rattlesnake Poison.—Dr. 8. Weir 
Mitchell mixed the virus of the rattlesnake with 
alcohol, and injected the solution into animals, 
and found that its power was not altered. The 
effect of the poison was less powerful in larger 
animals than small. The benefit derived from 
taking whiskey after being bit by a rattlesnake 
is due to its sustaining the flagging powers 
while the poison is being eliminated from the 
system by the excretory organs. 


Vegetable Life and Deposits in Hot Springs,— 
In the Yellowstone springs the maximum tem- 
perature at which vegetable life has been found 
is 185° Fah. Algous growths are very common 
in the alkaline waters of the Geyser Basins. 
With rare exceptions, the yellow and salmon 
tints of the geyser pools, and the red, orange, 
green and brown of the hot springs are pro- 
duced by algous vegetation. 

The algous vegetation by its vital processes 
abstracts silica from the hot spring water in 
which it is dissolved, and converts it into a gela- 
tinous deposit. On the death of the algze this jelly 
loses part ot its water, and gradually hardens until 
it becomes a hard, stony mass. 


Electrical State of Atmosphere—In Dakota 
the atmosphere became so charged with elec- 
tricity that it was dangerous to touch metallic 
bodies. An end of barbed wire that came loose 
set fire to a field of grass. A cow passing along 
by a barbed wire fence would sustain a continu- 
ous fire of sparks from the barbs. In fact the 
Territory was pretty nearly in a state of spontane- 
ous electrical combustion.—Scientifie American. 

Leather Tanning by Electricity—A French 
firm has succeeded (says the Scientific American) 
in so applying electricity as to hasten the pro- 
cess of tanning. The raw hides are placed in 
large cylinders, with a decoction of tannin, and 
made to revolve slowly, while an electrical cur- 
rent is kept passing through the drum. The 
saving of time and expense over the former 
method is said to be large. 


Poppy Roots—The Red Poppy has been 
found to have the property of binding with its 
roots the soil in which it grows in such a manner 
as to be valuable in supporting embankments. 
Several French engineers have undertaken the 
sowing of railway embankments with poppies. 

Child Carried Away by an Eagle—A_ peas- 
ant with his wife and three children, had taken 
up his summer quarters in a chalet, and was pas- 
turing his flocks on one of the rich Alps which 
overhang the Durance. The oldest boy was an 
idiot, about eight years of age; the second was 


five years old and dumb; and the youngest was 
an infant. It so happened that this infant was 
left one morning in charge of his brothers, and 
the three had rambled to some distance from the 
chalet before they were missed. When the 
mother went in search of the little wanderers, 
she found the two elder, but could discover no 
traces of the babe. The idiot boy seemed to be 
in a transport of joy, while the dumb child dis 
played every symptom of alarm and terror. 

In vain did the terrified parent endeavor to 
collect what had become of the lost infant. The 
antics of the one and the fright of the other ex. 
plained nothing. The dumb boy was almost be- 
reft of his senses, while the idiot appeared to haye 
acquired an unusual degree of mirth and expres- 
sion. He danced about, laughed, and made ges- 
ticulations as if he were imitating the action of 
one who had caught up something of which he 
was fond, and hugged to his heart. This, how- 
ever, was some slight comfort to the poor woman; 
for she imagined that some acquaintance had 
fallen in with the children, and had taken away 
the infant. But the day and night wore away 
and no tidings came of the lost child. 

On the morrow, when the parents were pursu- 
ing their search, an eagle flew over their Cale 
at the sight of which the idiot renewed his 
antics, and the dumb boy clung to his father 
with shrieks of anguish and affright. The hor- 
rible truth then burst upon their minds, that the 
miserable infant had been carried off in the 
talons of a bird of prey, and that the half-witted 
elder brother was delighted at his riddance of 
an object of whom he was jealous. 

On the morning on which the accident hap- 
pened, an Alpine yager, 

“ Whose joy was in the wilderness—to breathe 

The difficult air of the iced mountain’s top,” 
had been watching near an eagle’s seat, under 
the hope of shooting the bird upon her return to 
her nest. The yager, waiting in all the anxious 
perseverance of a true sportsman, beheld the 
eagle slowly winging her way toward the rock, 
behind which he was concealed. Imagine his 
horror, when, upon her nearer approach, he 
heard the cries and distinguished the figure of an 
infant in her fatal grasp. 

In an instant his resolution was formed to fire 
at the bird at all hazards, the moment sheshould 
alight on her nest, and rather to kill the child, 
than to leave it to be torn to pieces by the horrid 
devourer. With a silent prayer, and a stead 
aim, the mountaineer poised his rifle. The ball 
went directly through the head or heart of the 
eagle, and in a minute afterward the gallant 
hunter of the Alps had the unutterable delight 
of snatching the child from the nest and bear- 
ing it away in triumph. It was dreadfully 
wounded by the eagle in one of its arms and 
side, but not mortally ; and, within twenty-four 
hours after it was first missed, he had the satis 
faction of restoring it to its mother’s arms.— 
Arvine’s Cyclopedia. 
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Items. 

Slavery in Egypt.—In view of the complications 
on the Zanzibar coast it may possibly interest you 
to have a resume of the methods by which slavery 
in Egypt has been abolished—as it may now practi- 
cally be said to be—and of the opinion which has 
been arrived at in the course of the twelve years’ 
work done since the signing of the Convention, with 
regard to the utility of endeavoring to intercept 
caravans of slaves. In the first place we must take 
the slave-trade as existing under very much the 
same conditions as any other trade, and remember 
that when the Government determined to interfere 
with it there were the usual elements to deal with. 
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It was regulated by the common laws of supply and | Cairo, one for the provinces of Lower Egypt, and 
; eae it could only be attacked, as all trade | one for the provinces of Upper Egypt. They were = H K RK R I K N D. 
j js attacked, in the market of produce, the market of | manifestly insufficient in number, and up to the ite aria eee ian 
delivery, and the transit between the two points. | year 1885, they were independent of theSlave Trade SIXTH MONTH. 15, 1889. 
6 But given the best intentions with regard to carry- a In re yey Colonel a had 
€ ing on a campaign, a general who shall direct it in- | already been at work for two years, they were 7 ; : 7 “ar . 
S, telligently is a condition of the first necessity, and | placed under his control. He ieimnadienety multi- | The mail of this morning (Fifth Month 27th) 
0 jn the circumstances of Ismail’s deposition and the | plied them throughout the provinces, creating one brought two proofs of the interest felt in the 
2 other political troubles which followed shortly after | for each province throughout Egypt, and in the proposed “ prohibition amendment” to the Con- 
. the signing of the Convention, this was precisely | province of Esneh, near the frontier, where they | stitution of Pennsylvania. One was a letter 
what was wanting. The application of the pro- | were most required, one for each district. Each} from a valued Friend in Kansas, who says :— 
» visions of the Convention was left in the han Is of | bureau became not only a centre for the perform- | «Jt has been with deeply exercised feelings that 
the existing provincial governors and other officials, | ance of its own special work of giving out manu- . . 
eee : a I have looked forward to the election that is 
e who had already their own work to do, and up to} mission papers to the slaves who asked for them, te dank: th ; f pow h 
c- the year 1880, the part of the Convention which | but in a very effective, if informal, way a centre of | © decide the question of continuing the open 
Q- was most effectually carried out was the clause di- | advertisement of the movement. Through a thou- saloon under the sanction of the State [of Penn- 
9 rected against the capture of slaves in the Soudan. | sand channels the information filtered to the ears | Sylvania].” “It seems to me that we have had 
. In that year, the necessity of more definite direc- | of slaves that slavery was at an end for those who | all the facts and arguments needed in this case ; 
5. tion having made itself felt, a new department was | chose to end it. Even in the most carefully kept} and that what is needed now in that State 
if created. The director of this department had under harems they are not prisoners. It became possible | eyntest, is to incite the people to lay aside all 
him a force of from 800 to 1,000 men, and he em- | for everyone to go to a manumission bureau, and yarty claims, all evil surmises as to whether the 
6 ployed them almost entirely in the attempt to pre- | the result of the multiplication of these offices was I 1 y. f : } i 7 ill h 
y- vent the importation of slaves into Egypt. He was | that the number of slaves freed in Egypt mounted | “option of the amendment will hurt or help 
Bg able to stop the passage of large caravans across the | rapidly from about 600 to 1,800 a year. It is now this or the other political party and weigh the 
ud frontier ; but, like all attempts to prevent the smug- | steadily decreasing, and it is confidently hoped that saloon in the balance against the individual 
y gling of articles which are in great request, the | before long the possession of slaves, as well as the | citizen, against the peace, quietude and pros- 
y most that his system could achieve was to check | trade in slaves, in Egypt will be a thing of the past. perity of the country against every thing that 
the open passage of the living merchandise, and to At present it must not be forgotten that the posses- | enno les, elevates and refines—and then go to 
cause it to be brought in in smaller quantities, and | sion of slaves is not illegal. The Convention was the polls and vote thee h t Seti f 
u- with risk, of which the unfortunate slaves had fre- | directed against the buying and selling of slaves. | °. he a ee ee ee ee 
ls, quently to pay the principal cost in the additional | The possession of them was left to die the natural | ™S®t- = a 
is sufferings that were a upon them. death which must result from the suppression of| ,As to the condition of things in Kansas, the 
or The war of 1882, followed by the English occu- | the trade. Nothing has dealt a sharper blow at the | same Friend says:—“It may be safe to say, 
cr —_ and the reorganization of the public offices, | trade than the ease with which the slaves are now | that our prohibitory laws are as well enforced 
be rought about another change. The slave-trade | freed. It has converted them from a good to a bad | as other criminal laws at this time—so much so 
. department was amalgamated with the gendarmerie, | investment. that no liquor is made in the State; there is no 
e of which General Baker became Inspector-General,| Practically, therefore, the conclusion to be drawn 1 ans tines enamel f St te li 
ad and Colonel Schaefer was made entirely responsible | from the work of the last twelve years in Egypt are, See ee a ee ee ee eee 
of for the departmental administration. Since that | first, that it is perfectly possible to destroy the slave- and but very few places where liquors are sold 
time Colonel Schaefer has taken the place of the} trade in any given market of delivery, and the —_ ; 
P- neral. He has had a great deal of sympathy and | Turks, if they would, might destroy it in asimilar| ‘‘ Whereas we had nine years ago several large 
elp from the Egyptian as well as from the English | manner in Asiatic Turkey, which is at present the | breweries and some distilleries, a number of 
Government. The Khedive and Riaz Pasha have | principal market of the slavers of the Soudan ;| extensive wholesale liquor-dealers, and several 
shown warm interest in the movement, and have | secondly, that it is of great importance to attack it} thousand saloons, much drinking to intoxica- 
helped him whenever it lay within their power. Sir | atthe source of supply, but this can only be done Gene a uals w he but 
er Evelyn Baring’s hearty and active sympathy with | by having the source of supply under the control of h oe a ee ae oe Me ee eee 
to the anti-slavery cause is too well known to need to | an orderly Government; and thirdly, that it is al- | W2@t 1s under the ban of law. Unprecedented 
as be dwelt upon. These represent the political forces | most useless to attack it between those two ends, prosperity has followed the banishment of the 
h which stand in every war behind the fighting force. | The result of coast and frontier blockades under | saloon. 
is The credit of the actual planning and carrying out | existing geographical conditions has been found to The other was a copy of the West Chester 
Ky of what has been done belongs to Colonel Schaefer. | be that a very small percentage of exported slaves | Tocal News, containing an appeal to the young 
his He determined, since he could not fight the slave- | are captured, and so long as the trader is sure of his men of Chester Counts by our friend William 
he trade at his source, to fight it here, enlltey the effect | price in the market with which he deals, the loss of P.T ao ae y inst tl . 
an of a determined assault upon the market of delivery. | these is not great enough to affect the trade. For|*; ownsend, cautioning them against the — 
He obtained a list of slave-dealers. There were | one dhow in ten which may be captured the trader of strong drink, in which he quotes Charles 
ire then, although the Convention had been for six years | recoups himself in the price of the other nine, and Lamb s warning to the intemperate, as follows: 
ild in force, thirty-two in Cairo alone. He had them | the freedom of the few slaves who obtain their} “The waters have gone over me; but out of 
id closely watched, and prosecuted whenever the | liberty is paid for by the added sufferings of the re- | the black depths, could I be heard, I would ery 
-_ chance presented itself under the provisions of the | mainder, who are carried to their destination under | oyt to all those who have set a foot in the { 
rid Convention, obtaining penalties in cases of convic- | the difficult conditions of concealment.— Abridged | |, i] flood. Could the youth. to whoa th 
d tion which, in addition to the material loss of the | from “The Manchester Guardian” of Fourth Month ee, ee ee, ee ne | 
: ‘ : Wi flavor of the first wine is delicious as the open- 
all confiscated slaves, varied from one to five years of | 20th. From a Cairo correspondent. 7 . , I 
‘he imprisonment with hard labor. An order of Riaz . . . ‘ ing scenes of life, or the entering upon some | 
“a Pasha made the buyers equally guilty with the What Shall a Bright Girl Read ?-—The late newly discovered paradise, look into my desola- 
“ht sellers. Men of wealth and social position were| Bishop George F. Pierce, of the Methodist tion and be made to understand what a dreary 
aa — and condemned by court-martial to hard labor. Episcopal Church, South, in a letter, dated St.| thing it is, when he shall feel himself going 
lly hind the Fnviolability of the oa aan ae he Louis, Oct. 5th, 1856, to his daughter Claude, | down a precipice with open eyes and a passive 
nd wives responsible for a purchase of which they de- gives the following wholesome counsel :— will ; tones his destruction and have no we i 
vit clared themselves to be in ignorance. A woman “T wish, my daughter, that you would devote to stop it, and yet feel it all the way emanating 
tis could not be brought before a court-martial ; but | yourself to serious reading. It is necessary, not | from himself; to see all godliness emptied out 
ew! the Khedive was appealed to, and by the simple ex- | only to develop your mind and make your knowl-| of him, and yet not be able to forget a time [ 
’ ercise of his personal authority a lady was banished | edge respectable in society, but itis a high moral| when it was otherwise; to bear about the 
for a year to her country estate. The punishment | duty, It is a grave question whether a Christian | piteous spectacle of his own ruin. Could he 
tend it eee = aa eee ae eo > ought to read anything that does not increase | see my fevered eye, feverish with the last night’s 
ons effectual. "Benaees of the ind weve a0 venom knowledge and prepare for life. The very most | drinking, and feverishly looking for to-night’s 
a Still great difficulties existed in the way of ob- that can be allowed on the other side is a little | repetition of the folly ; could he but feel the 
- taining information. Anything like a house-to- | light reading for recreation. You, I fear, are | body of the death out of which I ery hourly 
oti- house visitation is, of course, impossible in a Mus- | wasting time with magazines and tales and empty | with feebler outcry to be delivered, it were 
has sulman country, where the harem wraps one-half | stories in general. This isa great evil ; in fact, a | enough to make him dash the sparkling bever- 
ars’ - society in its veil. It was essential to win, some-| gin, Quit it. Read history, biography, poetry, | age to the earth in all the pride of its mantling 
‘ith aes re the peg ap a8 of eS pct ey the English classics ; study the Bible in its doc- | temptation.” 
= that ie ae hen of Meow dus tell ca a = trines, principles, and history. You will thus} We are pleased to see these evidences of con- 
= their freedom in order to become free. The manu-| improve your mind, heart, character. I want] cern in regard to what we are all convineed is a 
ber mission bureaus at which they had to present them- | you to be wise, good, happy. The time has come | great evil ; and we would gladly encourage all 
fere selves had been created by the Convention. But| for you to prepare earnestly for life and its re-| our readers to patiently dwell under such a 
ith. there were only four—one in Alexandria, one in sponsibilities. A word to the wise is sufficient.” | feeling, which will not only prompt each one to 
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such labors as may be right for him or her to 
undertake, but will awaken secret aspirations 
to the Father of all, to rebuke that which is 
wrong, and to save men from destruction. The 
Apostle Paul, in writing to Timothy, exhorted 
that “supplications, prayers, intercessions, and 
giving of thanks be made for men; for kings 
and for all that are in authority ; that we may 
lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness 
and honesty.” We are told, that the fervent, 
effectual prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much. Therefore let none think themselves 
useless because the only field of service open to 
them seems to be secret pleading with the Al- 
mighty Ruler for the exercise of his power on 
the hearts of his people. Cowper says of him 
whose warfare is within, where unfatigued his 
fervent spirit labors :— 


“ Perhaps the self-approving, haughty world, that 
Scarce deigns to notice him, 
Receives advantage from his noiseless hours, 
Of which she little dreams. Perhaps she owes 
Her sunshine and her rain, her blooming spring 
And plenteous harvest, to the prayer he makes, 
When, Isaac-like, the solitary saint 
Walks forth to meditate at even-tide.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The work of clearing away the 
débris of the flood at Johnstown, in this State, is pgo- 
gressing rapidly. About 7000 laborers were employed 
the past week. It has been decided that the State 
authorities should assume all liabilities for the re- 
moval of the débris from the town sites and the drift 
at the stone bridge, and the work necessary for putting 
the valley in good sanitary condition and preventing 
the pollution of the water supply of distant cities and 
towns. It is also agreed that none of the money sent 
for the relief of the sufferers should be used in clearing 
the towns; that this work should be done by the State, 
and that the contributions of money, food, clothing, 
&c., which the public are expected to continue, shall 
be used to supply the necessities of the survivors. The 
number of dead actually recovered in the district up 
to the 10th instant is more than 3000, of whom about 
half have been identified. 

Thirty-two lives were lost during the flood in Centre 

ounty, this State. The damage to property will be 
over $2,000,000. It is estimated that three-fourths of 
the 200,000,000 feet of lumber carried away from 
Williamsport is floating about the Chesapeake or lying 
on its shores. 

Navigation in Chesapeake Bay is badly obstructed 
by the immense quantity of logs and lumber, and 
other drift matter, through which vessels can pass 
only after great delay and with extreme care. At 
night navigation is not practicable. 

Vashington, D. C., has suffered heavily from the 
flooded Potomac River. Some of the streets of the 
city were flooded, and the only traffic in them was by 
means of boats. The damage to property is about 
$2,000,000. 

A conflagration in Seattle, Washington Territory, 
on the night of the 6th instant, burned over 64 acres, 
destroying the entire business portion of the city. The 
loss is estimated at $10,000,000. The insurance amounts 
to about $4,000,000. 

It is reported from the Rosebud Agency in Dakota 
that the Chiefs Hollow Horn, Bear and High Hawk 
have withdrawn from the opposition and agreed to 
sign the treaty. Their action insures the acceptance 
by the Indians of that agency of the terms offered by 
the Government for the cession of the surplus land of 
the Great Sioux Reservation. The Commissioners, 
after remaining a few days longer to obtain signatures 
of Indians living at a distant point, will go to the Pine 
Ridge Agency. 

The International Indian Council held its final 
session in Purcell, Indian Territory, on the night of 
the 6th instant. The land question was discussed, and 
every delegate opposed sales to the Government on the 
allotment plan, and resolutions were adopted in execu- 
tive session reprimanding the Creeks for selling Okla- 
homa; opposing the sale by the Cherokees of the 
Cherokee outlet or any other lands in the territory, 
and calling upon the various tribes and nations to 
stand by each other in opposing a change in their 
land system and further encroachment of whites. 

In announcing the arrival at Deming, N. M., of 
Lieutenant Schwatka, a despatch from that place 
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states :—“ His party has been successful beyond all 
expectations in their explorations, and especially in 
Southern Chihauhau, where living cliff and cave dwell- 
ers were found in great abundance, wild as any of the 
Mexican tribes at the time of Cortez’s conquest. The 
abodes they live in are exactly similar to the old, 
abandoned cliff dwellings of Arizona and New Mexico, 
about which there has been much speculation. It was 
almost impossible to get near the dwellers, so wild and 
timid were they. Upon the approach of white people 
they fly to their caves by notched sticks placed against 
the face of the cliffs, if too steep, although they can 
ascend vertical stone fences if there are the slightest 
crevices for their fingers and toes.” 

Laura Dewey Bridgman, the celebrated blind deaf 
mute, died on the 24th of Fifth Month, at the Perkins 
Institute at South Boston, She was born in Hanover, 
N. H., Twelfth Month 21, 1829. Until two years old 
all her faculties were intact. At that age a fever 
deprived her of speech, sight, hearing and smell. 
With the only remaining sense, that of touch, she 
learned to read, converse, sew, and do all, in fact, that 
a person thoroughly endowed could do. She was 
scrupulously neat in her dress, delighted in company, 
and very affectionate. 

Governor Hill, of New York, has vetoed the bill to 
tax the sale of beverages, known as the Vedder bill. 
His grounds are that it is useless, cumbersome and 
extravagant, existing laws being amply sufficient to 
cover all cases sought to be covered by the bill. The 
Governor says it was introduced and urged before the 
Legislature simply to retard and embarrass the proper 
solution of the excise question. The Governor also 
vetoed the High License bill. He said it was pressed 
merely as a matter of political expediency. 

The Connecticut House of Representatives on the 
4th instant, defeated the bill giving women the right 
to vote on questions pertaining to the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

The British steamship Red Sea is now bound to 
Philadelphia from Hamburg with 4000 tons of beet 
sugar, said to be the largest cargo of the kind ever 
brought to this port. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 386, a de- 
crease of 7 as compared with the previous week and an 
increase of 66 as compared with the corresponding 
week last year. Of the foregoing 196 were males and 
190 females: 43 died of consumption ; 22 of diseases of 
the heart; 21 of pneumonia; 20 of old age; 18 of in- 
flammation of the brain; 17 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels; 17 of marasmus; 15 of convul- 
sions ; 14 of typhoid fever; 12 of cholera infantum and 
11 of apoplexy. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 44’s, 107 ; 4’s, reg., 128} ; coupon, 
129}; currency 6’s, 118 a 131. 

Cotton sold in a small way to spinners at 11} cts. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

Feed.—Winter bran, choice and fancy, $14.75 a 
$15.00 ; do., fair to good, $14.00 a $14.50. 

Flour and Meal.—Western and Pennsylvania super, 
$2.37} a $2.75; do., do., extras, $2.87} a $3.374; No. 2 
winter family, $3.50 a $3.90; Pennsylvania family, 
$4.00 a $4.25 ; Pennsylvania roller process, $4.10 a $4.75 ; 
Ohio, clear, $4.10 a $4.40; do., straight, $4.50 a $4.75; 
Indiana, clear, $4.10 a $4.40; do., straight, $4.50 a 
$4.75; St. Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, $4.10 a 
$4.40; do. do., straight, $4.50 a $4.75; winter patent, 
fair to choice, $4.75 a $5.25; Minnesota, clear, $3.25 
a $4.00; do., straight, $4.50 a $5.00; do., patent, $5.35 
a $5.65; do., favorite brands, held higher. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 90 a 90} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 41 a 41} ets. 
No. 2 white oats, 325 a 33 cts. 

3eef.—Best selling from 7 a 7} cts.; good, 6} a 6} 

cts.; medium, 6} a 63 cts.; fair, 6 a 6} cts.; common, 
3 a Bi cts. 

Mutton.—Best selling from 9} a 10 cts.; good, 9} a 
9} cts.; medium, 9} a 9} cts.; fair, 9 a 9} cts.; common, 
8} a 8] cts.; lambs, 12 a 14 cts. 

ForeiGn.—Arthur Wellesley Peel, Speaker of the 
House of Commons, welcomed the visiting American 
engineers at Leamington, on the 10th instant. In his 
address he said the English people admired the great 
feats performed by American engineers. Any one 
travelling in America was bound to admire the en- 
ormous energy, prowess and force that dominated the 
powers of nature. The heart of England went forth 
to the great republic beyond the sea. The visitors 
would find a ready welcome everywhere. 

At the Thames Police Court, London, some days 
ago, a woman, who had been convicted 237 times at 
that and other courts in the metropolis, was charged 
with being drunk and disorderly. She got five days of 
hard labor. 


Two houses of leading Boulangists have again been 
searched by the police. It is alleged that papers which 
implicate General Boulanger in an International plot 
were discovered. 

A violent shock of earthquake occurred at Brest, in 
France, on the 7th instant. 

The town of Zbariaz, in Austrian Galicia, was almost 
entirely destroyed by fire on the 10th instant. Many 
lives were lost. 

On the 6th of the present month, Premier Crispi 
announced in the Chamber of Deputies that the Italian 
troops occupied the Kerin district, in Abyssinia, and 
that henceforth that district would be retained by 
Italy. 

It is reported in St. Petersburg that during the 
Shah’s visit there a secret treaty was made between 
Russia and Persia for the temporary annexation of 
Northern Persia to Russia in certain cases. 

The Panama Canal enterprise has failed beyond re- 
trieval. The Jamaica Government has sent a com- 
missioner to direct the removal of the workmen. He 
has already sent away 4,000. Three thousand more 
will go as soon as steamers can be found. The suffer- 
ing of those left on the Isthmus is intense. Food and 
shelter are almost inaccessible. Further, the tropical 
wet season is at its height. 

A despatch from Ottawa says, the Weldon Extradi- 
tion act of last session has been transmitted to the Im- 
perial authorities for approval or otherwise, the home 
Government having power to veto any Dominion legis- 
lation within two years after its passage by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada. In the event of its being intimated 
by the Imperial authorities that the act be left to its 
operation, it is proposed to declare it in force and 
effect as regards the United States and Mexico. 


CorRECTION.—Owing to a misapprehension, a sen- 
tence was omitted from the article on “Our Testi- 
monies,” in last weeks’ Frienp, by which a wron 
impression is given. The remarks: ‘‘ Your coma 
will consist in your keeping to yourselves. If you mix 
with the world you will lose your strength with your 
distinctive peculiarities,” were attributed to Joseph J. 
Lewis, which is not correct, as they were made by Eli 
K. Price. The interesting remarks of Jos. J. Lewis’ 
follow in the next paragraph. 


NOTICES. 


Westtown Boarpine ScHoo..—A Stated Meetin 
of the General Committee will be held at the sch 
on Fourth-day, the 19th inst., at 8 A. M. 

The Committees on Instruction and Admissions meet 
the previous evening, at 7 o’clock, at the school. 

The Visiting Committee meet at the school on 
Seventh-day, 15th inst. 

Conveyances will meet the 253 and 4.55 trains on 
the 15th and 18th instants, at Westtown Station. 

Wa. Evans, 


Philada., Sixth Mo. 1889. Clerk. 


MArriep, Sixth Month 6th, 1889, at Friends’ Meet- 
ing-house, Fourth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, 
CHARLEs C. ScatrERGooD, of Paoli, Chester Co., Pa., 
to Mary Y., daughter of James and Lydia A. Davis, 
of Malvern, Chester County, Penna. 


Diep, First Month 15th, 1889, Susan T. Sexton, 
wife of Thomas Sexton, in the 64th year of her age, 8 
member of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

, at his residence, in Hamilton Co., Ind., Third 
Mo. 28th, 1889, Davip Hawortna, an esteemed mem- 
ber of Westfield Monthly and Preparative Meetings 
(Smaller Body), aged 64 years, 4 months and 9 days. 
He was firmly attached to the principles of Friends, 
and a regular attender of meetings while health per 
mitted. After being deprived of that privilege, he 
spoke of the trials the Society was passing through, 
but was firm in the belief that if patience was abode 
in, all would be made right in the good Master’s own 
time. It was a trial to him to leave his family; but 
he often repeated the language, “Thy will be done.” 
He encouraged some young Friends to be faithful, and 
if they felt a concern to speak in our meetings for 
business, not to think it to be a light matter; he looked 
upon this as a subject of no small importance, and that 
the direction of truth ought to be followed therein as 
well as in other things. At another time he spoke of 
having endeavored to examine himself, with se/f laid 
aside, and could not see anything in his way,—he be- 
lieved if there was, his dear Saviour would show it to 
him. His bereaved family and friends have the con 
soling belief that their loss is his gain. 

Western Friend please copy. 
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